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labors in this field, and prepare a separate catalogue of works on slavery 
in all languages, or at least of such as exist in English. 

The book, apart from its bibliographical value, serves to illustrate 
many of the conditions of our late civil war. Its pages present a brief 
abstract of the various forms in which public opinion found expression, 
and of the modes in which it was addressed. They contain the con- 
densed record of the thoughts of the nation ; and in the short titles may 
be read the story of the war, and the nature of the principles from 
which sprang the conflict of arms. The very first title on the Cata- 
logue is a summary of the whole, — Abbott, Austin. Popular Gov- 
ernment successful in a great Emergency. 



20. — War Poems. By Elbridge Jefferson Cutler. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1867. 16mo. pp. 59. 

Mr. Cutler dedicates a beautifully printed and tastefully adorned 
little volume of poems inspired by the war to the memory of Briga- 
dier-General Charles R. Lowell, Colonel Powell T. Wyman, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Wilder Dwight, and Major Fitzhugh Birney, his personal 
friends. A number of the thirteen original pieces, which, with two 
translations, compose the book, were first published in the Daily Ad- 
vertiser of Boston ; and " Reveille," the first in order, and the longest, 
was delivered at Cambridge, July 18, 1861, before the Alpha chap- 
ter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. All possess the rare merits of 
simplicity in union with nobleness, and of compactness in union with 
perspicuity in both thought and expression; of rapidity which never 
degenerates into mere fluency ; and of accuracy in seeing, and steadi- 
ness in holding before the eye, things as they exist. Each is written 
with a specific purpose, which the poet, with an almost Grecian severity 
of taste, keeps constantly in view in the selection of thoughts, images, 
language, and rhythm. 

He does not, like many reputable writers of verse, loiter by the way 
to pick flowers of expression or to indulge in dull meditations; nor 
does he mask commonplace ideas with obscure phraseology or sonorous 
versification. He seems in spirit and purpose to follow the principles 
thus laid down by Wordsworth in the Preface to the second edition of 
"Lyrical Ballads": "The principal object proposed in these Poems 
was to choose incidents and situations from common life, and to relate or 
describe them in a selection of language really used by men, and at the 
same time to throw over them a certain coloring of imagination where- 
by ordinary things should be presented to the reader in an unusual 
aspect." 
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The degree in which Wordsworth himself conformed to these princi- 
ples, and the effect upon his style of conformity or nonconformity there- 
to, are still in dispute. We quote the passage to indicate the direction 
which Mr. Cutler's faculty takes. He employs "language really used 
by men " to describe events and feelings not uncommon during the 
war, and seeks to throw over them " a certain coloring of imagination." 
" The Regiment's Return," the " Lullaby," and the " Dirge " are in- 
stances of the expression of profound emotion in every-day language. 
The fiery " Cavalry Song " does not contain a syllable unfamiliar to the 
ear of every man in Sheridan's squadrons. The " Colonel's Last Words," 
on the other hand, though above the range of ordinary officers, would 
not have been foreign to the mind of Lowell or of Dwight, and fitly ex- 
press the stern determination to conquer at whatever cost with which 
young men, fresh from the classics, entered the war and met death. 
The relation borne by the skirmishes of the spring of 1861 to the great 
contest which they heralded is stated in a line as striking in simplicity 
of language as in aptness of metaphor : — 

"And heavy to the ground the first dark drops of battle come." 
A couplet of similar excellence brings home to the reader the great 
change wrought by the firing upon Fort Sumter : — 

" Then a fierce sudden flash across the ragged blackness broke, 
And with a voice that shook the land the guns of Sumter spoke." 

The following couplet, taken, like the preceding ones, from " Reveille," 
is Homeric in its simplicity : — 

" And wheresoe'er the summons came, there rose an angry din, 
As when upon a rocky coast a stormy tide sets in." 

The reader of Mr. Cutler's volume will notice the admirable adapta- 
tion of the measure in the several poems to the thought or the feel- 
ing to be expressed. In matter of artistic form, Mr. Cutler has, in- 
deed, little to learn. Few living writers could surpass this sonnet in 
beauty of rhythm, appropriateness of language, richness and harmony 
of metaphor, or in the perfection of the antithesis which is the essence 
of the sonnet. 

" The flag is folded ; for the battle's din, 
The cry of trumpet and the blaze of gun, 
The thunderous rush of squadrons closing in, 

The stifled groan, the triumph-shout, are done. 
And Peace is come, with passionless mild eyes, — 

A mother's eyes, a mother's tenderness ; 

Calmed by her touch the weary Nation lies, 

And feels her dewy breath upon his face. 

But Time cannot avail, with all his years, 

Some chasms in our riven hearts to fill, 
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Whence misty memories rise to break in tears. 

And ghosts of buried hopes that haunt us still, 
Yet bring a kind of joy, — the solemn trust 
That form is more than unsubstantial dust." 

Of the translations which appropriately accompany the original poems, 
one is of those portions of the touching lament of Andromache for 
Hector which might have been made by any widow over the body 
of a husband slain in battle ; the other is of some twenty lines of Lu- 
cretius, in which he describes the sacrifice of Iphigeneia to insure 
triumph to her country's arms. The latter is a singularly exact repro- 
duction of the original, in even less compass than is taken by the com- 
pact Latin ; while in the natural flow of the verse it bears no marks 
of being a translation. The former omits a word here and there, but 
is no less true to the letter and spirit of the old poet. The superior.! ty 
of each over other English versions is decided. 

It remains to determine the measure in which poetical genius, " the 
vision and the faculty divine," has been accorded to Mr. Cutler, and 
upon this question we reserve our opinion. A reviewer who should 
pronounce judgment upon the insufficient evidence afforded in a vol- 
ume of fifty-nine pages, might repent of his rashness subsequently, as 
did those who poured abuse upon the first fruits of Byron's or of 
Wordsworth's genius, and those who lavished equally undeserved praise 
upon Philip James Bailey, Alexander Smith, and Sydney Dobell. But 
while we deem it prudent to leave each reader to form his own opin- 
ion touching the imaginative power evinced by Mr. Cutler in "War 
Poems," we have no hesitancy in saying that the faculty which he pos- 
sesses, be it great or small, is genuine, and is put to honest use. 



21. — Hopefully Waiting, and other Verses. By Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. Square 
16mo. pp. 101. 

The poems in this little volume are marked by their devout spirit 
and their sweet domestic tenderness. The sincerity of the religious 
sentiment with which they are full, and the simplicity and fervor of its 
expression, distinguish them from the mass of conventional religious 
verse. Those among them which record the experience of household 
joy and sorrow awaken the sympathy of the reader by their natural 
feeling, their purity, and their manly piety. They come from the heart 
■of the writer, and they reach the heart of the reader. Mr. Randolph 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that his verses will not only give 
pleasure, but also do good, and secure for him many friends. 



